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Vlth the profession of Rehabilitation Counseling 
presently focusing on such major issues as ethics, certification and 
accreditation, accountability becones the keyword. This study was 
conducted to meet the accountability issue for one graduate training 
program. The prograiB vas investigated in three different areas of 
outcone, utilizing a sample of 39 students who had graduated fron the 
prograi. The three areas entailed general background infornation on 
the graduates, their satisfaction vith their current enployient, and 
supervisor satisfaction with the graduates' functioning on the job* 
Discussion of the results center around the areas of attracting and 
selecting of students, processing students through the prograi, and 
the eventual product produced by the program* (Author) 
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Rehabilitation Counselor Training: An Effort at 

Evaluation ^ 

The profession of Rehabilitation Counseling has been in existence for 
a number of years. Its Increasing significance is evidenced by the number 
of agencies which employ rehabilitation counselors. For the past 15 years, 
graduate education in this discipline has been offered and a number of per- 
sons have been trained In the profession. At the 1972 National Rehabilita- 
tion Association convention, the National Rehabilitation Counseling Associa- 
tion passed a code of ethics. This same organization is working diligently 
to establish a procedure of certification for rehabilitation counselors 
which should be fully operative by 1975. Also under development is a pro- 
cess of accreditation for agencits that employ rehabilltatior. counselors and 
graduate programs which train them. 

The Impetus for these actions is the growth of the rehabilitation counsel- 
ing profession and the concomitant necessity for accountability. The present 
study was conducted as a beginning step toward meeting the accountability 
issue for one graduate training program. The purpose of the study was to 
obtain descriptive data on those graduating from the program; to determine the 
kinds of work performed after graduation; to determine the graduates' effective- 
ness as rehabilitation counselors as perceived by themselves and a more objective 
observer; and to determine how the various aspects of the training program re- 
lated to job effectiveness.' These data were thought to be relevant In evalu- 
ating the efficacy of the training program and would be used in making decisions 
about the structure and administration of the program. 

Vhe authors wish to acknowledge the help and contributions of their research 
assistants, John Tirado and Stuart Zubrick. 
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METHODOLOGY 



Sanipl e 

The study was conducted on graduates of the Rehabilitation Counselor 
Training Program at the Illinois Institute of Technology (IIT). The pro- 
gram was initiated in September, 1966, with a total of 41 graduates between 
June, 1968 and December, 1971. However, the sample consisted of only 39 
graduates as the whereabouts of two were not ascertainable. Data were 
collected between February and September, 1972. 
Instruments 

Three mail questionnaires were used in the study. The firr.t phase of 
the study consisted of the graduates completing a descriptive questionnaire 
contalnino the following data: identifying information; family background; 
data on undergraduate education, the training at IIT, and other graduate 
education; current employment; other related work experience; and other 
professional background. This questionnaire was originally designed in 
1970 by a group of faculty and doctoral students, of which the senior author 
was a member, of the Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo and initially utilized by that program for 
research on their graduates. Results of their study were presented at the 
1972 APGA National Convention in Chicago (Kauppi, 1972). The questionnaire 
utilized at IIT was a modified version, revised to fit the present situation. 

The second phase of the study entailed the completion of a satisfaction 
questionnaire designed by the authors. It Included a rating of the graduates 
impressions of both their competence in and preference for various job skills 
as well as Impressions of the adequacy of their training and the mode of trai 
ing considered most helpful in the acquisition of these job skills. 



The completion of. a satlsfactoriness questionnaire by the graduates' Im- 
mediate supervisors comprised the final aspect of the research. The supervisors 
rated the graduates' competence In the same job skills listed in the satisfaction 
questionnaire, as well as the adequacy of training they perceived the graduates 
to have received for performing each of the skills. 
Procedure 

The initial questionnaire was sent to all of the 39 graduates. As soon 
as a subject completed and returned this, he was sent the satisfaction ques- 
tionnaire. Upon return of this second questionnaire, the graduates were sent 
a release of data form along with a sample copy of the satlsfactoriness ques- 
tionnaire. The signed release of data form, a letter describing the research, 
and a satisfactorineis questionnaire were then sent to the appropriate supervisor 
by the investigators. The study was conducted in this piecemeal fashion so as 
not to overburden the subjects at any one time and thereby, hopefully, insure 
a greater response. 
.Statistical Analyses 

Most of the information provided only descriptive data. Pearson r 
correlations were run on a few variables. 

RESULTS 

Sa mple • . 

Thirty-seven or of the subjects responded to the initial questionnaire 



Of these. 34 or 91.89X responded to the satisfaction questionnaire. Thirty- 
one of these 34 subjects were currently employed and were thus sent the 
release of data packet, Twenly-five of the 31 graduates or 80.65^ returned 
the release of data form. Two of these indicated that they had no supervisors 
who were in positions to rate their work. Thus, satisfactorlness questionnaires 
were sent to 23 supervisors with 21 responding. Nineteen or 48.72X of the total 
sample (82.61^ of the satisfactoriness questionnaires sent) were returned in 
. usable form. 

Indent.ifying Information 

The sex of the 37 respondents to the initial questionnaire was evenly 
divided.with 19 males and 18 females. Thirteen were single. 21 married, two 
divorced and one se.)arated. The age range upon entering the program was be- 
tween 22 and 50 with the majority in their early twenties. The mean age was 
26.89 years with a median age of 24. 
Family Backgroun d 

Information was gathered on fathers' and mothers' educational achieve- 
ments and occupations. Sirce many of the mothers' occupations were listed as 
housewife, social class was determined by the fathers' education and occupation 
utilizing Hoi lingshead's Index of Social Position {1957). All five social 
classes were represented in the sample with most (15) falling in the middle class. 
The remainder were divided fairly evenly between the two upper (10) and two lower 
classes (12). 

Undergraduate Education 

The colleges and universities attended by the subjects for their under- 
graduate education were rated according to a system devised by Jack Gourman 
and published In The Gourman Report: jonfidential , Ratings of American CoMea^, /iQfi7). 



According to the ratings, the majority of subjects (23) graduated from colleges 
falling within the C range (categorized as fair), three from C- rated colleges, 
seven from C+ rated colleges and four from B rated colleges. Again, the 
majority of subjects (27) received undergraduate degrees as psychology majors. 
The others were spihead across education (3), humanities (2), and physical 
science (3) majors. Twenty received B.A. degrees, 15 received B.S. degrees 
and one each received 2 B. Ed. or Ph.B. degree. Two of the subjects received 
three additional degrees prior to entering the program. One received another 
B.A. degree in music education and one received both M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in 
biology. The majority of subjects accumulated an undergraduate GPA of C+ with 
the mean being 2.91 on a four point system. 
Rehabi 1 1 tat 1 on Counsel or Educati on 

Twenty of the subjects entered the program Immediately upon completing 
their baccalaureate degrees. The remaining 17 subjects entered the program 
within 1 to 19 years beyond their baccalaureate with nine doing so within three 
years. The subjects' GPA In the training program were all within the B range, 
the majority (25) being between 3.26 and 3.75, with a mean of 3.68. For 36 
subjects (excluding one whose graduate GPS was not available), there was a 
relationship between undergraduate and graduate CPAs (r=0.34, df = 34, p"^ .05). 
The number of years elapsed between completing the baccalaureate and admission to 
the program was not related to graduate GPA (r-0.06, df=34, p>.05). 

Thirty-two of the subjects spent four semesters of full-time work in the 
program with five spending three semesters full-time. Nine subjects spent be- 
tween one and three semesters of part-time work. All subjects graduated and 
did so within two and one-half years of entering the program. Thirty-one 
graduated U> the two year scope of the program, four graduated in only one and 
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one-half years, and two 1n two and one-half years. All students received at 
least partial financial support from Rehabilitation Service Administration grants 
with 32 receiving grants for their first semester In the program* 36 in both the 
second and third semesters, and 33 in the fourth semester. 

A wide variety of agencies (29 in total) were used by the subjects In 
the field work (practicum and two internships) aspect of the program. The 
agencies can be categorized as serving client populations designated as emotion- 
al handicaps, physical handicaps, public offenders, drug addicts, alcoholics, 
mentally retarded, blind, poverty, college students and general (caseloads con- 
sisting of clients with a wide variety of disabilities and handicaps). A good 
many graduates (16) obtained their first jobs at agencies In which they per- 
formed one of their internships. 

The graduates were also asked their reasons for entering the rehabilitation 
counseling profession and why they specifically chose the program at IIT. The 



Insert Tables 1 and 2 about here 

responses are reported in Tables 1 and 2. Some yave more than one reason for each. 
Other Grad uate Educa tion 

Seventeen of the graduates have taken course work beyond the masters degree 
In Rehabilitation Counseling. Six have studied or are studying in the area of 
counseling psychology and six in general psychology. One each has studied 
in the areas of higher education, clinical psychology, counseling and guidance, 
community psychology and Spanish. 
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Table 1 , l^easons for Choosing Iteliabilitatdon Counseling as a Profession. 



Reason \ . ^ Frequen cy 
Interest in counseling, imntal health, and/or field 

of api^liod psychology* 23 

Financial support during training t 7 

Opportunity, freecicm, challenge, stimulation of , . 

a ne^-; profession, 5 

Awareness and ccmnitment to the profession - includes having prior 

experience in the field, 4 

For personal and professional gro;/th 4 

For the varietY within the field. 2 ' 

For M.S. - did not differeiitiate between Rehabilitation and 

otlier psychology programs, 1 

Wiought it v;as something other M an vvhat it turned out to be, . 1 
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Talilo 2, Reasons for Solcctincj il^.o lloh-tO^ilitation Counselor Pirocjrom at IIT. 



R eason , , , , , , , . , , , , r ■ Frecm& ncy 

Located in Chicago. . . 19 ' 

Financial support ♦ • 17 

Recatmsndation of otliers, reputation IIT and/or program, 12 

Flexibility of curricailum , 4 

Orieiitation of program tward therapy. 2 

Program included concurrent field experiences, 2 

Stepping stone to Ph.D. 2 

Only rehabilitation program amxe of » ' 2 

Orily program applied to, 1 

Ccnprehensive program 1 

Originally attracted to cux>ther IIT program and transferred, 1 

Strength of program director's introdvotory letter, 1 

Faculty shCT-red personal interest, 1 

Thought I could get in, 1 
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One of the seventeen has received the Ph.D. degree. Thirteen expect 
to receive a Ph.D. degi^ee, one is not certain, and two are not working to- 
ward a degree. It is interes'ting to note that thirteen of these graduates 
continued their study in a program at IIT while only four have gone else- 
where. 

Current Employment 

Only three subjects were not working at the time the study was con- 
ducted. Of the 34 graduates working, 14 were employed in mental health centers 
or psychiatric hospitals, two in general hospitals, five in rehabilitation 
centers, two in correctional centers, eight in colleges (including counseling 
centers), two in halfway houses and one in an agency for the blind. Twenty- 
four worked in governmental agencies with three on the federal, 17 on the state 
and four on the local levels. Ten worked in private organizations. 

Job titles varied with most being rehabilitation counselors or counselors 
(11) and psychologists (9). Five had titles of director, assistant director, 
graduate assistant or instructors; three were treatment specialist, case aide 
or trainees; and one was a psychometrist. Twenty-six had full-time jobs while 
eight worked part-time. Salaries ranged from less than $7,000 to $19,000 with 
the modal salary range between $9,000 and $11,000. 

By far tha most popular reason for accepting the current employment was 
the intrinsic nature of the job, defined as performing counseling and working 
with people. Most other reasons for accepting employment were the extrinsic 
nature of the job (freedom, variety, flexibility), opportunity for professional 
growth, chance to be creative, and salary. The least compelling reasons were 
the security of the job and geographical location. Twenty-eight of the thirty- 
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four graduates carried caseloads ranging from less than five to over 40, as 
part of their Job duties. Most (16) worked with a psychiatric clientele. 

The results showed that the graduates spent their time performing a div- 
ersity of functions. The duty claiming the greatest frequency among the sub- 
jects was meetings, followed closely by Individual counseling. The functions 
of inservice training, follow-up, and agency contacts received the least attention, 
followed closely by the designing of new programs and research. In terms of the 
time allotted to each job duty, individual counseling absorbed the greatest per- 
centage of time. In second place, Lut far behind, was group counseling. The 
least amount of time was spent in being supervised. It is notable that the gradu- 
ates as a group spend more time in supervising others than they do in being super- 
vised in their job duties. Table 3 gives a complete breakdown of the job duties. 



Insert Table 3 about here. 

frequency of graduates performing each, the range of percentage of time spent in each, 
and the median percentage of time spent in each. 
Other Work Experience 

Fourteen of the graduates stated that they held other jobs between their 
graduation from the program and their current employment. Nine had one previous 
job, four had two previous jobs, and one had five previous jobs. Again, as with 
the current employment, the reason given most for accepting these positions was 
the intrinsic nature of the job. This was followed by concerns for salary, work 
as a professional, opportunity for professional growth, the extrinsic nature of 
the job and a chance to be creative. 
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l|nff^^<»i:3iV}<uin^t^ Graduates and the Range and Median of Tinie Percenta^^.$p^t : J 
'In'. Nf forming Job Putles. 



tW»yPRirf?M*J-^^ — — 


Frequency of 
Graduates 


% 6f time spent 
Ra nqe [ iMan r. 


ihdivldual counseling 


27 


6-60 


30 


fl. y Group counseling 


22 


1-30 


12 


Case recording 


17 


1-15 


5 


{ Research 


10 


1-100 


5 


Supervising 


19 


5-46 


7 


Being supervised 


. 18 


1-20 


4 


Jv Teaching 


15 


1-70 


5 


Consulting 


16 


1-25 


5 


Evaluation & Testing 


15 


1-30 


5 


" I . Administration 


' 14* 


1-50, 


6 


Coordinating 


21 


1-60 


1 ft 

10 


Meetings 


28 


1-25 


. 10 


■F: designing programs 


9 


l-'25 


9 


T-P Clerical tasks 


n 


1-50 


5 


S:.-.. other (inservlce training* follow-up, 

iixfr. agency contacts) ' ' 


2-76 


10 
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-/* : On t.hl other hand, the reason given most for leaving these positions was 
Hhe Intrfcaeies of a bureaucratic system such as red tape, paper work and 

L'admi|l$t»*i^^^^ This was followed by dissatisfaction With the ad- 

5|i1Jfs|V|tj[fhrefliphas1s on closures and quotas, and lack of promotional bppor'fVv- 
ytuifililes. It Is appa/ent, that the graduates are looking for S1mna^^?k1nds% - ' 

:r6)<p6r1enc6.s In' their selection of each job. Even when they leave Jobs for a 

'^Vwlde variety of reasons, they continue to select a new job with a conslst/hcy' .;• 

|p||||a||l>l§|||||i||^^^ 

f ; Professional PaVtlclpatlon ; - > ; y . ; . 

[ Only 18 of the graduates were members of national professional organliatlohl, 
Myb.^m mi^bers os apga and the division of - ARCA^'wftK r few^caitered ai^^^^^ 
:;f0th6f.;d1 vis Ions. NRA claimed five of th6 §r^duates v/ith NRCA havln^.foui'WWVf 
^roles. Four belonged to APA with numerous oth>r orgahl2n^ioni(nentioir#r|KV; ^^^^^^ 
-..-most popiil&ybelhg the Assoc iatldnoV HuMMs tic Psychology '(I).' N^^^radu^i^^^^ 
t'held an office in any of the national orgafiizatlons,. 

Considering state and loc^l chapters of the national orglkn1zationsr.onl|/ 
">^Tj^^^^ memberships. 6f Jr^ster Intermit T$ -ithi^t 6^^^^^ 

:*j1nd1cated holding membership In oithei^ stat^ or local rehabilitation ^OUrtlijijTg .£ 
: associations, althoug|i such membership is automatic- for NBA e^nd l'tsJsubdlvislo'^^^^ 
This say's something about the subjects' lack of awareness concerning their P'l^O; ', 
:fessional affiliations. Four of the 11 graduates have held some type of office 
■ jit state or local levels in related professional organizations. These'daita 
would teeni to Indicaite that membership In professional organii^ations does not 
ne^e^Sdl^TW^Meltf sfb^^^^^^^ 

/i'J(ti%H Wsfioft^^^^^ (JUKrMt job^Wd'tMIn*; . . 



Initial questionnaire. Thirty-four responded to this part of the study. 
Three of the respondents were not currently employed and completed only 
the satisfaction with training part of the questionnaire. Thus, 31 subjects 
completed the part of the .study having to do with Job $at1sfact1on while 34 
graduates coveted the part having to do with training satisfaction. 

Job satisfaction was defined as competence in and preference for per- 
forming 23 skills, duties or functions, plus the total job. Almost all (29 
of 31) felt they performed their job well, with their greatest expertise in 
the skill area of individual counseling (28). This was followed In order 
by the skill areas of coordination of services for individual clients, in- 
formation giving, intake, case recording and group counseling. All of these 
areas have been identified by the program and given emphasis during train- 
ing as being significantly related to the roles and functions of a rehabili- 
tation counselor. 

Skills not generally performed by the. graduates and not giv.en emphasis'" ' 
in theit: training are case finding, milieu therapy, administration, and teach- 
ing. Three exceptions are reseaj^ch, Job development and placement, and evalU- 
ation and testing. These are emphasized during training but not geh^MlJ^-pg^^^^ 
formed by the graduates onHhe Job, Significant is the fact that of those' peM=' 
forming Job development and placement, as many dislike these functions as ^n- , 
Joy and tolerate them. Although these have been traditional duties of the i*6hab- 
ilfMtion counselor, they remain inglorious and distasteful tasks bettei* left to 
some^neilse. Other tasks not pat^ticulaHy enjoyed by the graduates $re Cf,se >>; 

ai'p#t'6f -Itet^^^^^^^ partieuTSl*1y satisWiHg. As expected, 
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everyone performing Individual counseling enjoys It, followed by the total 

job, group couns? i, coordination and Information giving. Obviously, most 

of those skills oeemed Important and given emphasis by the program are shared 

by the students and remain satisfying aspects of the job. . i. . 

Training satisfaction was determined by having the subjects rate the 
adequacy of training and mode of training (courses', field work, or informaf - -V! • y.i. 
interactions) as most helpful in the same 24 skill, areas piartHreQ wre^ 1: V i -..^ 
categories" of total training, professional competence and personaT growth, >U|y>'. y 
and lavge, they felt they were adequately trained in most areas, floi^v^^j^tSiyT^^'^^^ 
felt they were very well trained in individual counseling, cVlnei ding wfth t^e^^^^^ 
feelings of competence. On the other handi they rated the skill of.-consultlng^.::. = f-f:;' 
as having been poorly trained* The Subjects L^inerat rektionsWoitWiJ?6"|K^^^^ 
vifere reflected in their responses to the categories'.of tdUl 'Jol aftd £6iatHMn^^^ 
ihg, where they felt th6y were adequately trained as opposed to vef^y well'tra1neU;4-" • 
Only one graduate Indicated thaf the prograni provided poof traifi1#foi<^%tf5^^^^ 
job. This may have been a reflectijin $f the; job" selected: (not' strictly r6hab**^''--> : 
mtation counseling) rather than the tr*a1hing per se as relate|jK'W|1fd^^^^^^^ 
ing of a rehabilitation counselor. ^ It is Inter^ltln^ t<) note that- th^'"*g&WM¥ 
felt thai the traif/'ing program provided an atmospheVe conducive to personal - v" " 
growth and professional competence. Perhaps It 1s these two Intangibles that ;.- ; ' 1 
are Important in a graduate program for rehabilitation counselors, enabling the 
graduating student to adapt, adjust, and learn specific Skills related to specific 
Jobs, 

-^P()fHhe 31 subjects cbmpleting the questiorin^i^^rrfef^tinf t6 sStT^f^^^^ ■ 
witpdfte's own competence and satlifact'lbh with Idequacy of training, scared wSre 



over all Items and averaged by dividing each «5ubject's total score by the 

; number of skills rated (since many subjects Indjcated they did not perform one or 
wor^. oft the dutles listed). The possible range of scores was, from 1 to 3, 
the higher §cor6 Indicating greater satUfactlon with compelency and tide^ya^y of. . • ■ 
training. Analyses of these data yielded a mean score for satisfaction with 

. competence of 2. 55', for satisfaction with adequacy of training the mean was 2,14. 

■ ■ thlS; suggests that the subjects were more satisfied with their own competence than 

'.with the training received. However, a correlation of, 0.50 (df-aD* p<01) was • 
.found between scores on these two variables » Indicating those who considered them- i 
selves more competent In Job skills also tended to view their training more' favor- X 

-ably. The subjects ranked. the modes of training (course work, field work, and a 
■ Informal Interactions) most helpful in learning the Job skills', '-the fleld.w^fe' , 
experiences of practlcum and Internship were regarded as being the most HelpfuY 
.In all areas except research, teaching, evaluation and testing, and case finding, j 
In these Instances, course work was felt to be the most helpful, eXcolif wte^^^^ 
courses and field work shared the rosponsiblHty for acquiring" teaching sklllsV; ! 

..pn the other hand, courses ranked last as being helpful-lri the!^l(F6|r$ '6f}^^^^ 
being supervised, consulting, coordlnation^ meetlnpf, .clerical iai'sK^^^^^^ 

^ referraU', 1h-serv1ce training, and personal groith. ' In these lalteKafea|,W^^ 

; ,$e^'the effects of Informal Interactions stimulated by the program. Thdse inters? 

. a<rt1 on? Include if^ormail student-student and stgdent-factilS^ t^§ratioftsli1p^4$'W^^ I 
as 1ht4ract'1ons with Sther professionals both within the confines eatabfl^hed byvVi 

..•>IM^#iratt^^^^^^^ t6 Ul#a p^r*tioipa1fFfK% proMto ; V 

: . . 'TwS\t€^^^^ satl^fafetdf iness questionnaires w6re Vent to sup6ffif^#^ff 



recording, administration and case finding. The supervisors were more or less i:iiiSI 
divided on the areas of teaching, consulting, supervising, evaluation and test-* 
ing, coordination, community relationships, job development and placement, re- 
search, meetings and clerical tasks. 

For the most part, supervisors felt the graduates received adequate 
training. They were very satisfied with the' training in Individual counsel- 
ing provided by the program. They were least satisfied with the graduates' 
tra',nin3 In the areas of teaching, administration and clerical tasks. &m1ttedlyr * 
these functions have received little if any attention in the training program. 

By scoring supervisors' ratings of the graduates' competence and adequacy 
..|0f training in the manner previously described, the mean score for competence 
was 2.60 (as compared with 2.55 for the subjects own rating of competence) and 
2,21 for adequacy of training (as compared with 2,14 for the subjects ratings), 
No significant correlation was found between the supervisors' ratings of their 
satisfaction with the graduates' competence and their satisfaction with the training g 
."^^^^^vid. This may be due to the limited. sample size, since only 19 supervisor . 
ratings were used for this analysis, It appears, however, that both the subjects 
and supervisors are in agreement that graduates are quite competent In job skills 
and that graduate training is at least adequate. 
Satisfaction vs Satisfactorlness 

On the face of it, there appears to be some discrepancy between the super- 
visors' views and the students' views of the latter 's competence in certain job 
skills. The graduates felt they were very competent In the areas of case recording 
and^ddfdination,-but"th1s view' was riot HWld-by the supervisors, ^j^fW^r^t^"^^^ 
tfe^diif ^-*af^^^^ as accowpi r§htHn%ettlW§^ 

i^^^^^tt^ttiiMltker-^iiW 
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however, the differences can U attributed to 31 graduates responding versus 19 
supervisors responding to the- same Items. When comparing the 19 supervisor re- 
sponses with the corresponding 19 graduates on competence, an Insignificant 
correlation was computed (r»»OJ 9, df«17, p>.05). 

In considering adequacy of training, the supervisors' ratings coincided well 
with the graduates except for the area of consulting, where the supervisors fQlt 
there was better training than did the students. Also, the subjects felt they 
obtained more personal growth from the training program than did the supervisors. 
However, this would be especially difficult for a supervisor to rate since It Is 
a very personal and Intangible entity, and most supervisors did not see the sub- 
jects at the start of the program, before growth took place. 

Any differences In the views of adequacy of training might be attributed 
to a more subjective (graduate) versds a more objective (supervisor) position. 
More likely, however, the discrepancies are again due to a comparison between 
34 subjects and 19 supervisors. (Two .supervisors' declined to complete the 

. training part of the satisfactorlness questionnaire! but suggested that the1r::%, :> 
ratings of competence might also. serve as ratings for adequacy of training, 
Thus, this analysis included 19 subjects for whom all data were av^ttlblej 
No statistically significant relationship was found. 

Further analyses of these data included intercorrelatlons computed on 

.seven variables for the 19 subjects on which all data w^e collected. Sig- 
nifioant correlations were found between the subjects* s^tisfadtloh with 



competence and satisfaction with training (r«0.57, df^^l?, p<.02); satisfaction 
with training and graduate GPA (r« -0.47, df«17, p<.05)} and satisfactoriness with 
^' training and graduate GPA (r» -0.65, df«17, p<.05). It should be noted that the 
. latter two correlations were negative, indicating that the lower the graduate GPA, 
V: the more adequate was the training as viewed by both subjects and supervisors. 

While these results suggest that the graduates' personal satisfaction with 
; , competence and satisfaction with training are related, neither of these variables 
= were related to supervisors' ratings of competence nor adequacy of training. A- 
gain, both subjects' and supervisors' ratings of adequacy of training are nega- 
J: tively related to graduate GPA. However, none of the variables correlated with 
supervisors' ratings of competence, nor was there any combination of variables 
which adequately predicted supervisors' scores of competence in a multiple 
correlation. 

p-' DISCUSSION 

■ We are confronted here with a rich vein of data, from which speculations 

^^"^^ ^^'^^^ 9reat length. For manageability, however, we shall limit our- 
selves to looking at some of the more interesting (to us) and potentially mod- 
ifiable points raised when we categorize the data into the three broad areas of 
input, processing, and product of the training program. Input involves two aspects, 
attraction and selection of students, with the second of these naturally limited 
by i(he first, it is of interest, in Table 1, that most students were attracted 
priii)^ri]V;>y;f^h6 professional activity of counseling and secondarily by the 
. 'Identity of tlie rehabilitation counseling profession, R6Uti\rely'^f6w>(7 out of 



school. In the light of our knowledge of available funded traineeships in rehab- 
ilitation counseling and related fields at other local schools during this period, 
this appears to reflect ignorance of alternatives in those few cases where this 
was an issue. Traineeships in rehabilitation counseling were initiated to attract 
students into a new field which lacked visibility. These responses would appear 
to indicate that, at least to our sample, rehabilitation counseling has achieved 
visibility as 6 career in which one can do counseling,. raljher than as a career in 
which counseling is among the things done. One may well argue about the desir- 
ability of this image for the future of the profession. Nonetheless, there is 
something positive about the integrity of the profession to be concluded from 
the fact' that so small a percentage of students chose the field because of its 
supported training and so many chose it for its intrinsic merit. 

It is also of interest that only two individuals were attracted to the 
program by an intent to use It as a stepp'^ng stone to a Ph.D., but seven times 
that number have gone on toward that. goal, at least on a part-time. basis. It 
would appear that location of the porgram in a graduate department enculturates 
formerly naive students to the goal of more and more graduate t^Mning. 'One rtiay 
wonder whether the faculty, all of whom have Ph,D,$, are by their very existence 
as models also conveying a message about the negative value of stopping the 
degree collecting process at the (Rasters' level. It has yet to be demonstrated 
that professional competence increases with higher degrees or further formal 
training beyond a certain point, a message one may co^ivey with no real belief 
iSlpil'Will be Accepted or acted upon. 
J 'AsWi^.^the issue^dWelectidn, it was found that i(n<iergraduat0 grade pdlrit 

t|Sft||:|t|df^^^^^^^^ ' and stif)e>*vi sot's ' p6rceptions-W^Sdequacy^$f s. 



training. Perhaps this suggests that by selecting applicants to the program on 
the basis of their having attained lower undergraduate grades, we will turn 

-out more adequately trained rehabilitation counselors. To the slight extCht that 
intellectually defended or compulsive students tend to do better acaden]ically 

-and worse professionally, there Is a grain of truth to this paradox. 

Or perhaps students with lower undergraduate grades are pressed to attain 
more In' graduate school, both academically and professionally, whems students 

" with higher undergraduate' grades already have the Intellectual wherewitha1%" r-' 
deal With graduate academics and need to spend more of th61r time dfr the p^pfel'* ^ 

■Sional aspects. Assuming that all the students achieve a relative sameness In 

.'tlnii^-Of competence at the point bf graduation, studerft$ with lower ,undergr^dya4' ^ 
averages would have put more ihW^ their graduate pi^ghms -and- gor^ 
with this reflected in their responses pf beihg more satisfied with their' trairi- \| 

:'1ng. However, these finding^ better Ht the case we are 6f t'eft ealleci upon tb make ; 
:tiy*^ithe departmlh'i and^^ ' admissions officers ,<'t?iai lin'de^'^rl^^ Ve'rMrmWce.i-., ' 

.:is an inacfcurate predictor of the end-prodyct we seel^ to produ^i evehHfffiWi^^^^^^ 

jmay be a relatively valid predictor of the product our dootii*stv|f)^6g>^^^ 
iological and experimental psychology are seeking to' achieviVT • 

H would appear that the Issue of proce$$1ng our students through^^he program 
it confounded at both ends. At entry, most students were attracted by:the Vourtfli** 
ing function, and aftar graduation, most sought jobs in psychiatrical ly-oriented 
settings. It is, therefore, small wonder that most saw 1nd1vidi|al counseling 
as the nwijor skill learned (both amount of use and saffSflMidH) 
the 1 ocation of ouf pybf rani' f n" a- psychol ogy 'departmentlh^V^ contf! Bute l&*s%al 

1t'0.;^^i!if!d|^.ei&r^^^^ observed tHe same (jKenomenon'at schdols where tho 



education, or Independent department. In developing this counseling skill i«W 
emphasis was placed on the greater contribution of fieldwork than of class work. 
However, without prior class work, field practive would not have been possible. 
Two of the ^unctions of which the learning was particularly attributed to class- 
work, research and testing, seem relatively divorced from most students' post- 
graduation job experiences, which raisos questions as to whether these areas 
(both of which share a basis in quantification) are overemphasized or treated 
too lightly in the course of the program, 

Surprisingly, of those engaged in evaluation and testing functions, not 
one dislikes them. Perh^ips these are negotiable functions in a job descrip- 
tion and those counselors who select to perform them are those who derive a 
modicum of pleasure from the tasks. Since research is one focus of training with 
a great majority of graduates claiming at least adequate training, the fact that 
so few perform this function on the job may indicate a feeling on the part of the - 
hiring agencies that research is. not a necessary Job function or is better left to 
another discipline. Perhaps if testing and research were stressed even more in 
training, these areas would be carried over into postgraduation practice to a 
greater degree. : v 

There seems to be somewhat of a "looking glass self" phenomenon present 1|fv< 
the correlation between graduates' perception of the adequacy of their training 
and their ratings of their own competence, in that each reflects the image of th6 
other. Similarly, it would appear that most of the activities at which'the gradu- 
ates perceive themselves as particularly functional on the job (individual and 
grQM|:'CQ0jise1ing, coordinating, information-living and In-service training* alt'^t 
' "^0rm^^W^^Wov6r haif^£)ie"group as4rbM%#&tte'afe 
t-^^0td\^^ ■ as • ha vl ng been 1 earned pr im#'1 ly' 1 n^ f 1 el d work 'by the nia j or i ty af 



the group. Thus, fieldwork learning during training and field practice after 
graduation may similarly feed into each other in the attribution of source and 
degree of competence. 

As to the product of the program, we were frankly disappointed with the 
low level of graduate identification with and participation in profe'^sional 
organizations. Members of the faculty have been active in these areas and 
: have encouraged student involvement. On the other hand, the almost equal 
^ spread of that participation which does exist across APA, APGA, and m may 
speak to the lack of a strong, clearly identified professional organization 
for rehabilitation counselors until quite recently. Perhaps as certification 
becomes a reality, professional activity will expand and a single organizational 
focus for it will emerge. ^-''^l-^':' 

We have begun to introduce changes in our training program on the hihii 6f ' 
conclusions drawn from this study. Among these changes are the introduction of 
a course in supervision for second year students* to proyjde a skill which many' ^ 
graduates report being called upon to perform but for wfiich few feel prepared, 
-• Students are being more actively encouraged to develop identification with and 
■•-r participation in professional organizations in rehabilitation counsel in§r' to . 
: address the issue discussed above. Emphases of cohtent'i in courses Mve been M .■ 
re-evaluated in the light of feedback as to their utility contained in this study. 

However, we are aware that' the role of the rehabilitation counselor fs'still 
in flux, the job market for our graduates is changing, and societal demands for 
these services are often apparently capricious. We do not wishHo foreclose the 
id|nftlFr?f1#sff*6^^ at this point in histdf^f tgi^fii^^^^^ 

maladapCed casuaflfes in 'th6'1)roce^s of' professional evolulidn. fhlVSfore, we 
,5bl^«(iW^^I?6»#^^ half decade to dkefMrf igidfi^iilW^t 




evaluation and self-renewal which will probably be more perfectable as to its 
i^^;': method than as to its conclusions. We welcome and offer to assist parallel or ? 
complementary studies by other rehabilitation counselor training programs in ?j 
the hope that we can together arrive at some conclusions of sufficient generality i 
Ji;, : to improve the state of our art. 
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